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EXTRACTS 

FROM    A. 

SPEECH  OF  JUDGE  WOODWARD, 

Delivered  on  Thursday,  December  13, 1860,  at  Independence  Square, 

Philadelphia. 


0  "  It  was  announced  a  few  years  ago  that  the  conflict  which 
had  sprung  up  in  this  country,  between  free  and  slave  labor,  was 
irrepressible  ;  that  a  house  divided  against  itself  could  not  stand  ; 
that  all  the  States  of  this  Union  must  become  Free  or  Slave 
States. 

"  The  meaning  of  this  was,  and  is,  that  all  were  to  become  Free 
States,  for  the  soil  and  climate  of  a  majority  of  the  States  are 
such  that  it  never  can  become  the  interest  of  the  superior  race  to 
maintain  Slavery  in  them.  Everybody  knows  this,  and  there- 
fore the  alternative  form  of  the  proposition  was  only  to  give  it  an 
appearance  of  fairness  and  a  little  more  rhetorical  effect." 

"  The  law  of  self-defence  includes  rights  of  property  as  well  as 
of  person  ;  and,  it  appears  to  me,  that  there  must  be  a  time,  in 
the  progress  of  this  conflict,  if  it  be  indeed  irrepressible,  when 
slaveholders  may  lawfully  fall  back  on  their  natural  rights,  and 
employ,  in  defence  of  their  property,  whatever  means  of  protec- 
tion they  possess  or  can  command.  I  do  not  agree  with  them 
that  that  time  has  arrived  yet;  but  it  would  be  well  for  those  who 


push  on  this  conflict,  in  whatever  form,  to  consider  that  they  are 
hastening  on  that  time,  and  that  they  have  convinced  one  or  more 
Southern  States  that  it  has  already  come. 

"  Several  States  propose  to  retire  from  the  confederacy,  and 
that  justly  alarms  us. 

"  We  come  together  to  consider  what  may  be  done  to  prevent 
it,  and  we  are  bound,  in  fidelity  to  ourselves  and  others,  to  take 
the  measure  of  the  whole  magnitude  of  the  danger. 

"  This  irrepressible  conflict  has  grown  out  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
love  of  freedom.  What  this  passion  is,  and  how  it  was  offended 
by  the  introduction  of  negro  slaves,  may  be  read  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  the  American  Provinces,  and  especially,  in  the  earnest, 
the  eloquent,  and  repeated  remonstrances  addressed  by  the  Co- 
lony of  Virginia  to  the  Crown  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
against  their  introduction. 

"But  if  the  Anglo-Saxon  loves  liberty  above  all  other  m$n, 
he  is  not  indifferent  to  gain  and  thrift,  and  is  remarkable  for  his 
capacity  of  adaptation,  whereby  he  takes  advantage  of  any  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  finds  himself  placed.  And  accordingly, 
by  the  time  the  Colonies  were  prepared  to  throw  off  the  British 
yoke,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate 
and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's 
God  entitled  them,  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  unwelcome 
workers,  against  whose  introduction  such  earnest  protests  had 
been  made,  could  be  turned  to  profitable  account  in  the  Southern 
States ;  that  the  African  constitution  was  well  adapted  to  labor 
in  latitudes  which  alone  could  produce  some  of  the  great  staples 
of  life  ;  and  that  the  North,  which  could  not  employ  them  profit- 
ably, would  be  benefited  by  such  employment  as  the  South  could 
afford.  Considerations  of  humanity,  also,  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  private  property,  entered  into  the  discussions  of  that  day. 
What  was  best  for  an  inferior  race  thrust  unwillingly  upon  a  su- 
perior ?     That  both  should  be  free,  or  that  the  inferior  should 
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serve  the  superior,  and  the  superior  be  bound,  by  the  law  of  the 
relation,  to  protect  the  inferior?  These  were  great  questions, 
and  like  all  the  questions  of  that  day,  were  wisely  settled." 

"  The  world  cannot  and  will  not  live  without  cotton.  There 
is  not  a  matron  in  all  the  Union  that  can  clothe  her  family  or 
herself  without  it.  Nor  can  England  do  without  our  cotton. 
Her  mills  and  ours  would  rot,  and  her  operatives  and  ours  would 
starve  if  the  negroes  did  not  raise  cotton.  Manumit  them,  and 
they  will  never  raise  another  crop.  They  need  the  authority  of 
a  master  and  the  eye  of  an  overseer  to  compel  and  direct  them 
to  the  duties  of  the  cotton  plant,  which  must  be  rendered  at  the 
right  season  precisely,  or  the  crop  is  lost. 

"  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  providence  of  that  Good  Being 
who  has  watched  over  us  from  the  beginning,  and  saved  us  from 
external  foes,  has  so  ordered  our  internal  relations  as  to  make 
Negro  Slavery  an  incalculable  blessing  to  us  and  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain." 

"  It  will  be  said  that  Slavery  is  a  sin  against  God,  and  there- 
fore, that  all  reasons  drawn  from  our  material  interests,  for  favor- 
ing or  abetting  it,  must  go  for  nothing.  If  it  be  a  sin,  I  agree 
there  is  an  end  to  my  argument.  But  what  right  has  the  Abo- 
litionist to  pronounce  it  a  sin  ?  I  say  Abolitionist,  because  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  in  a  sermon 
preached  within  a  week,  defined  an  Abolitionist  to  be, one  who 
holds  that  Slavery  is  a  Bin.  I  accept  the  definition,  and  accord- 
ing to  it,  many  of  our  best  Christian  people  must  be  accounted 
Abolitionists  ;  for  it  is  astonishing  how  extensively  the  religious 
mind  of  the  North  has  admitted  into  itself  that  suspicion,  not  to 
say  conviction,  that  slaveholding  is  a  sin.  If  a  sin,  then  it  is  a 
violation  of  some  Divine  law ;  for  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the 
law.     Now  I  deny  that  any  such  law  has  ever  been  revealed. 

"  The  burden  of  showing  it  is  on  him  who  alleges  it ;  and  when 
it  is  shown,  I  agree  it  shall  rule  out  all  that  has  been  said  or  can 
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be  said  for  a  Union  founded  on  Slavery.  I  bind  myself  never 
to  raise  my  voice  again  in  behalf  of  such  a  Union.  But  so  far 
from  any  such  law  being  found  plainly  written  for  our  instruction, 
whoever  will  study  the  Patriarchal  and  Levitical  institutions  will 
see  the  principle  of  human  bondage  and  of  property  in  man  di- 
vinely sanctioned,  if  not  divinely  ordained ;  and  in  all  the  sayings 
of  our  Saviour  we  hear  no  injunction  for  the  suppression  of  a 
slavery  which  existed  under  His  eyes,  whilst  He  delivered  many 
maxims  and  principles  which,  like  the  golden  rule,  enter  right 
into  and  regulate  the  relation.  So  do  the  writings  of  Paul  abound 
with  regulations  of  the  relation,  but  not  with  injunctions  for  its 
suppression. 

"If  we  go  to  the  most  accredited  commentators,  or  consult 
divines  really  wise  and  good  in  our  own  midst, — or,  what  is  better, 
study  and  search  the  Scriptures  for  ourselves, — we  shall  fail  to 
find  a  law  which,  fairly  interpreted  and  applied,  justifies  any  man 
in  asserting,  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit,  that  the  Negro  Slavery  of 
the  United  States  is  sinful.  What  right  then,  I  ask  again,  has 
the  Abolitionist  to  cheat  tender  consciences  into  hostility  to  an 
institution  on  which  our  Union  is  founded  in  part  ?  Good  people 
say,  we  do  not  wish  to  disturb  Slavery  where  it  exists  by  local 
law,  but  believing  it  to  be  sinful  and  inexpedient,  we  will  not 
submit  to  its  extension,  nor  assist  to  restore  the  fugitive  to  his 
master..  Such  people  soon  come  to  conceive  that  the*more  un- 
friendly they  can  feel  towards  Slavery,  the  more  harsh  speeches 
they  make  about  slaveholders,  the  more  they  help  on  the  irre- 
pressible conflict,  the  better  they  will  recommend  themselves  to 
God. 

"  In  some  churches  anti-slavery  sentiments  have  become  essen- 
tial to  good  standing.  According  to  some  ecclesiastical  councils, 
the  great  duty  of  the  American  Christian  is  to  war  with  his 
neighbor's  property,  and,  if  opportunity  permits,  to  help  steal 
and  hide  it. 


"  Alas !  alas  !  for  the  times  on  which  we  have  fallen  ! 

"We  must  arouse  ourselves,  and  reassert  the  rights  of  the 
slaveholder,  and  add  such  guarantees  to  our  Constitution  as  will 
protect  his  property  from  the  spoliation  of  religious  bigotry  or 
persecution,  or  else  we  must  give  up  our  Constitution  and  Union. 
Events  are  placing  the  alternative  plainly  before  us :  Constitu- 
tional Union  and  liberty  according  to  American  law,  or  else  ex- 
tinction of  slave  property,  negro  freedom,  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
and  anarchy  and  confusion. 

"  Can  any  man,  even  though  his  mind  has  been  poisoned^  by  the 
sophisms  of  Infidels  and  Abolitionists,  seriously  contemplate  the 
alternative  with  composure  and  indifference  ?  We  hear  it  said, 
let  South  Carolina  go  out  of  the  Union  peaceably.  I  say  let  her 
go  peaceably,  if  she  go  at  all ;  but  why  should  South  Carolina 
be  driven  out  of  the  Union  by  an  irrepressible  conflict  about 
Slavery !  Other  States  will  be  sure  to  follow  sooner  or  later. 
The  work  of  disintegration  once  fairly  established,  will  not  end 
with  South  Carolina^  nor  even  with  all  the  Slave  States.  Already 
we  see  it  announced  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  that  the  city  of 
New  York,  tired  of  her  connection  with  Puritan  New  England, 
and  with  the  fanatical  interior  of  her  own  State,  will  improve  the 
opportunity  to  set  up  for  herself,  and  throw  open  her  magnificent 
port  to  the  unrestricted  commerce  of  the  world." 


The  «peech,  in  pamphlet  form,  from  which  these  extracts  are 
taken,  was  published  at  the  time  by  Judge  Woodward  or  his 
friends,  and  the  proof  corrected  by  himself,  so  that  no  authority . 
can  be  more  undoubted.  The  pamphlets  are  bow  scaree;  but 
the  same  sentiments,  in  nearly  the  same  language,  may  be  found 
by  any  person  in  the  public  prints  of  the  day  following  that  (18th 
December,  1860)  on  which  they  were  uttered. 
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